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" I am." 

"Jane, bring up some bread and meat and l)eer.— Now, lad, 
thou shalt talk of business after thou hast eaten." 

As our friend, nothing loath, set to work on the viands placed 
before him, he took an inventory of the room, and saw that the 
walls were hung round with pictures— a promising sign, surely. 
When he had done "ample justice to the good things provided," 
as the reports of Sunday-school fetes have it, his host asked him 
if he could copy any of the pictures which he saw around him. 

" Certainly, sir," he replied. 

" For what sum wilt thou copy this ? " continued the other, 
pointing to a specific example. 

" Would thirty dollars be too much ? " was the tentative reply. 

It is unnecessary to prolong the narrative. The artist left ihe 
house commissioned to do work to the amount of two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and, to use his own words, he was the richest 
man in Philadelphia that day. 

Another artist known to the writer desired at the commence- 
ment of his career to study in Paris. He had previously been en- 
gaged in business, and had been in affluent circumstances, but, as 
he was taking this step in opposition to his friends, he found him- 
self somewhat straitened in pocket. He relates how he has re- 
turned of a winter evening from the Ecole des Beatix-Aris to his 
small, cold room in the Quartier Latin, one mass of chilblains 



from elbows to finger-tips. A friend had left him two bottles of 
rum as a sort of legacy, and, in accordance with the well-known 
proverb, he devised a method of making the most of the precious 
fluid. He purchased a small quantity — some sous' worth — of tea 
and sugar ; then, dividing each bottle into twelve portions, he took 
one of these, and, putting it in a pan, set fire to it. Over the 
flame thus kindled, which also served in some degree to warm the 
room and his hands, he boiled water, with which he made tea, and 
this tea, when the rum was half consumed, he mixed with the 
spirit and drank. As he remarks, it warmed him to his toes. On 
other occasions he has stood outside a cook-shop in line with 
beggars, gamins, and all the heterogeneous scum of Paris, and 
waited his turn, in a ravenous state of hunger, to get his two sous' 
worth of cooked meat. When he had a picture hung in the Salon 
his condition was to some extent ameliorated, but even his subse- 
quent American experiences have not been of the most comfort- 
able or encouraging kind. 

The writer could cite other instances of hardship and trial un- 
dergone by men whose love for their art was supreme, and whose 
courage in facing reverses was indomitable, but he must content 
himself with relating a few anecdotes illustrative of the anomalies 
and shifts of Bohemian life. 

John Moran. 

\_To be concluded^ 



THE SECOND EXHIBITION OF THE FRENCH WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 




HE exceptional state of the weather undoubtedly 
caused the postponement of the opening of the 
second exhibition of the French Water-Coiour 
Society. The group of eminent artists compos- 
ing that already renowned association, undoubt- 
edly thought that their works would hardly prove 
sufficiently attractive to lure the public through 
a wilderness of ice and snow to look at them. The pictures, how- 
ever, prove to be worth any amount of possible trouble in getting 
to see them. The aquarellists have taken in this exhibition a new 
departure, the display consisting of works in oils only. We can 
l)ardon their inconsistency for the sake of the charming results. 
The Salon catalogue has too long been bereaved of such names 
as those of Edouard de Beaumont, Louis Leioir, and Vibert, and 
we find them here in full and adequate representation. In fact, 
this exhibition, though small (it comprises some sixty works only), 
is exceedingly fine. It is a feast made up of choice morsels. It 
has the aspect of a private gallery, selected by some noted con- 
noisseur for the delectation of his own eyes. This iinpression is 
undoubtedly heightened by the tasteful elegance of the rooms of 
the -Society, where walls frescoed in the Japanese style on a ground- 
work of soft grey, draperies of crimson plush, and seats covered 
with Turkish carpeting, make up an attractive and picturesque 
ensemble. The casket is worthy of the gems it contains. 

The work that draws the most spectators to it, and enchains 
them longest, is undoubtedly the ' Souvenir des Grands Manoeu- 
vres,' by Detaille, which forms the solitary contribution of this 
renowned artist to the present exhibition. It is a large canvas, 
crowded with figures, and painted with a Meissonier-like perfec- 
tion of technique, yet witli more breadth and dash than tliat artist 
usually infuses into his works. The atmosphere is that of a sum- 
mer day, aglow with light and warmth. The central point in the 
picture is a battered old windmill, whose skeleton sails are re- 
lieved in dusky outlines against the clear blue sky. At its base 
are grouped a number of officers observing the artillery-practice 
which is going on at the left ; heavy masses of white cannon- 
smoke, traversed by the lurid flashes of the discharge, obscure this 
portion of the picture. The foreground is occupied by a group of 
mounted hussars, and by a band of spectators, composed of pea- 
sants and of tourists, one of the latter carrying quite an arsenal, 
made up of camp-stools, umbrellas, &c., at his back. One of the 
p.-irty, a stout old fellow in a brown coat, wipes his brow with the 
despairing gesture of one who is almost overcome by the heat ; a 



blue-bloused peasant looks over his shoulder at him and laughs at 
his sufferings. In the background long lines of soldiers stretch 
away beneath the golden sunlight. As this picture is marked as 
belonging to Mr. Knoedler, it will probably be seen in New York 
before long. 

Here is Vibert, vivacious and brilliant as ever, and atoning for 
his long absence from the Saloti by sending no fewer than seven 
paintings to the present exhibition. One of these at least is des- 
tined for America, since it belongs to Mr. Schaus. It is called 
' A Love for Flowers,' and truly the superb cardinal, who is in the 
act of dipping his pitcher into the basin of a carved fountain set in 
the wall of a lordly hall, must be very fond of the splendid blos- 
soms that crowd one half of the foreground, to be willing to tend 
and water them with his own august hands. His trailing scarlet 
robes make a spot of vivid colour at one side of the picture, which 
is counterbalanced by the bright tints of the flowers on the other. 
The background is formed by an antique fresco in dusky, faded 
blues and greens, against which are relieved the carved bust and 
sculptured basin of the fountain. The arch overhead is decorated 
with a series of choice plates most marvellously painted ; one has 
an impression as though one might pick them off of the canvas if 
one tried. A larger picture shows 'The Bishop's Visit,' wherein 
a purple-clad ecclesiastic is receiving the attentions of two charm- 
ing ladies. One, a handsome blonde, in a marvellous toilette of 
tea-rose silk, and long grey gloves of undressed kid (painted with 
true Parisian " chic "), is in the act of dropping a lump of sugar 
into monseigneur's tea, as he holds the cup in his outstretched 
hand ; while the other lady, superb in a costume of dark-blue vel- 
vet and pale-blue silk, offers a plate of cakes for his selection. 
The accessories are numerous and are exquisitely painted, and 
the whole scene is exceedingly rich in colour. A white-china 
basket, filled with glowing blossoms in varied hues of red, is espe- 
cially admirable in tone and execution. There is also by Vibert a 
delicious little picture representing a pretty girl, in a pale-blue 
dress, in the act of feeding a pet calf over the low half-door of a 
stable, a Spanish scene called ' He comes not,' and a veritable 
artistic iotcr de force, in the shape of a representation of a night- 
school of drawing, wherein the varied effects of light, and particu- 
larly the white glare of the reflectors that throw the light upon the 
model, are wonderfully given. The picture is, however, more curi- 
ous than pleasing. 

Louis Leloir's ' Fishing,' called in the catalogue a ' Decorative 
Panel,' is one of the largest works that I have ever seen from his 
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exquisitely fine and subtle pencil. It represents a lady and a gen- 
tleman in fantastic costumes, in a boat upon a tranquil stream, 
the lady observing with a languid interest the movements of her 
companion, who has just hooked a fish, and is in the act of bring- 
in<^ it to land. He wears a sort of Pierrot dress in the varied hues 
of white that Leloir knows how to blend so skilfully, and the dif- 
ferent whites of the cloth and plush contrast well with the dam- 
sel's black-velvet bodice, striped with gold braid, and her yellow 
satin skirt. The colouring of this work is very delicate and refined, 
the only reproach that can be brought against it being the undue 
whiteness of the sky in the background. The atmosphere of the 
foreground is too transparent to make the mistiness of the distance 
at all natural. Very beautiful too in colour is a small work called 
'The Violinist,' which belongs to Mr. Knoedler, the russet doublet, 
blue-velvet mantle, and crimson hose of the old musician present- 
ino- a combination of tints that are delightfully blended. There 
is a good deal of humorous expression in the sketch called ' A 
Martyr,' which shows a gorgeously attired old grandsire of the 
Middle Ages, complacently submitting his bald pate to the mani- 
pulations of a baby girl who is armed with a very formidable-look- 
ing comb. 

Maurice Leloir has contributed two works, one of which, ' The 
Rat-Killer,' is of large size, and occupies a prominent place on the 
walls of the exhibition. It shows a stout, benevolent-looking old 
fellow, carrying over his shaulder not only the iron hoop mounted 
upon a pole which is hung with dead rats, to show his calling, but 
also an assortment of rat and mouse traps of various sizes. One 
of these last he is in the act of showing off to a peasant-girl, who 
leans from an open window, resting her crossed hands on the sill, 
and listening to his explanations with an air of very moderate in- 
terest. Two children behind her look up at the dangling rats with 
horrified countenances. This picture is well and firmly executed, 
thfe head of the old man being very expressive and vigorously 
painted. As a whole, it is inferior to its companion, which is a 
small-sized picture entitled 'The Intrusive Amateurs.' A pretty 
girl in a pale-blue dress is engaged in painting a landscape in the 
open air. Her easel, with its sheltering parasol, is placed amid 
the flowering grasses of a meadow. A stolid and not altogether 
reputable-looking fellow, who is leading a cow by a cord, has come 
up close behind her, and is looking over her shoulder at her paint- 
ing, while the cow protrudes its head over the much-tried lady- 
artist's other shoulder. The background, a range of low hills 
under a cloud-flecked sky, is very beautifully painted, and the exe- 
cution of the whole work is at once strong and carefully studied. 
There is a touch of sly humour in it, too, that is very captivating. 

Isabey's glowing effects of colour find expression in four works, 
one of which, ' The End of a Procession from the Church of Li- 
sieux,' is peculiarly rich in tone. The splendid robes in cloth of 
gold of the leading ecclesiastic light up the picture as with a ray 
of sunshine. His ' Alchemist ' is not unlike a work, now in the 
possession of Mr. Henry Stebbins, of New York, which represents 
a similar scene — namely, the laboratory of an alchemist — crowded 
with weird-looking objects, and with the sage himself engaged in 
superintending the preparation of some mysterious compound over 
the fire, while his assistant observes the process with interest not 
unmixed with apprehension. The largest of these four pictures, 
'Huntsmen arriving at an Inn,' is a very animated scene, but 
brings the prominent characteristics of the artist's genius less for- 
cibly into play than do those I have just mentioned. His fourth 
picture, the ' Interior of a Chapel in the Church of St.-Benoit,' is 
also extremely fine. 

Strange to relate, Dore has taken to painting small pictures. 
With the exception of one large landscape, a scene in Scotland, 
his six contributions to the present exhibition are all of moderate 
size. One of these in particular is very lovely, and displays the 
frolic graces of his creative pencil to the best advantage. It is 
called by the inexplicable title of ' Gitane,' but, were the picture 
mine, I should christen it 'A Dream of Romeo and Juliet.' It re- 
presents a sunlit forest or rather wooded park, the foreground 
being occupied by a pond overgrown with water-lilies. To the 
right a flight of massive stone steps extends upward to a terrace 
which stretches away and is lost amid the branches of the luxu- 
riantly-growing trees. On the lower steps stand two young Ita- 
lian lovers locked in a fond embrace; and everywhere around, in 
the rich foliage of the trees, circling in the sky overhead, or dis- 



porting in the waters of the pool, are myriads of tiny Cupids, 
aerial, fantastic, charming. One leans on his bow beside the 
young lover, another sits at the maiden's feet, a long train of them 
hover in the sky, two of ihem sport with the swans in the pool. 
They are everywhere, filling the very atmosphere as with a dainty 
einbodied vision of youthful love. Another poetically suggestive 
design is called ' The Forest.' A knight and his lady come riding 
out of the sunset-flooded land into a gloomy forest-path. Ab- 
sorbed in each other, they do not see that, right across their track, 
stretches a deep trench in which lies concealed a monstrous dragon 
that has just upreared his terrible head to watch their approach. 
Here, too, is an Alpine scene, a torrent sparkling beneath the last 
rays of twilight, while the moon hangs above, a curved and golden 
thread in the rose-flushed sky in whose depths there already twin- 
kle more than one star. This is ' Evening ; ' beside it hangs 
' Morning,' a view in Scotland, with a group of deer standing on 
the summit of a heather-clad hill, their forms relieved against the 
silvery radiance of the sky, while in the vale below the mists still 
hover over the bosom of a tranquil lake. There is always an 
undercurrent of poetry about Dore's pictures which arrests the at- 
tention and charms the spectator, despite the faults and crudities 
of their execution. 

Art has its caprices as have fashion and literature, and no more 
striking evidence of the fact can be adduced than is shown by the 
neglect now accorded to the works of Baron. Time was when 
this artist was all the rage, when his pictures sold at prices far 
above those paid for the productions of Millet and of Corot, and 
when his best endeavours were inadequate to supply the constant 
demand for his paintings. Now all is changed. His name still 
avails to sell his works, though at prices far below those he once 
received, but their vogue and celebrity have departed. And in 
truth the change is not so inexplicable as was the fact of their 
former popularity. They are as unreal as the scenes in a ballet. 
The simpering, pretty-faced personages that are the actors and 
actresses in his vaporous, gas-lighted scenes are artificial in dress, 
in looks, and in demeanour. They are posed for the glare of the 
footlights and the observation of an audience. Look at his ' Skat- 
ers ' in the present exhibition, for instance, wherein all the person- 
ages are in the costume of the last century. The men go out 
skating in pumps and silk stockings, and poise themselves deli- 
cately on one leg to help their satin-shod and silk-clad companions 
into the sledges or down upon the ice. It is all make-believe, and 
is no more like real life than is the skating-scene in " LeProphete ' 
at the Grand Opera. It is an art that belongs to the era of illus- 
trated keepsakes and of books of beauty— an era of steel-engrav- 
ings with heroines with eyes larger than their mouths, and with 
eyelashes longer than their fingers. 

Six pictures by Worms — that is to say six gems from the prac- 
tised hand of a master — next attract the attention. Spanish scenes 
are they all, painted with that minute yet vigorous handling, that 
warm depth of colour, that perfect savoir faire, that are the 
characteristics of his style. In one, an audacious-looking wag- 
goner woos merrily a pretty servant-girl ; in another a staid citi- 
zen prepares to go a-pleasuring, and is aided in his toilette by 
his sinart chambermaid and alert valet, who betray a suspicious 
readiness to further their master's departure. Then we have 
' The Interrupted Serenade,' where the luckless musician, gay in 
blue velvet, and helplessly clutching his silenced guitar, is driven 
up against the wall by a stalwart Andalusian, picturesquely draped 
in his long brown cloak, who is shaking his fist under the nose of 
his rival, while his red hair-net fairly quivers with rage. From a 
balcony overhead the fair cause of the affray calmly surveys the 
combatants. 

The ' Has Meudon ' of Heilbuth is a large and nobly-painted 
work, representing a river-scene, with a lady and child in a boat 
floating tranquilly over the placid waters under the dreamy sun- 
shine of a summer's afternoon. The four fine landscapes by Fran- 
gais are never without their group of gazers. The one called 
' The End of a Harvest-Day ' is peculiarly attractive, with its warm 
effects of sunset light. Lambert has sent two of his inimitable 
groups of animals, one of which includes a monkey and a solemn- 
looking poodle, the pets of Baron Arthur de Rothschild. The 
other is one of his charming groups of cats, an aristocratic mother 
Puss with two kittens rolling at her feet. Jacquet is represented 
by some half a dozen of the female heads that he paints so well. 
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and a single small full-length figure of a young girl holding a tea- 
rosebud in a relaxed and listless clasp ; this last picture belongs to 
the great actor Coquelin. Roger Jourdain's ' Visit to the Con- 
vent' shows an elegantly-dressed young girl promenading under 
the shade of an avenue of trees between two nuns. The elder of 
the two nuns is evidently expatiating to her visitor on the charms 
and delights of a convent-life. But the young novice on the other 
side does not share in her companion's enthusiasm. She looks 
sadly on the ground, and traces vague figures thereon with the 
point of the new-comer's gay parasol. This little scene is very 
expressive and well painted. 

It will be seen by the above description how very brilliant and 



attractive is this newly-opened exhibition. Yet, while enjoying its 
delights to the full, I cannot but deplore the injury which this and 
other similarly constituted exhibitions will inevitably inflict upon 
the Saloji. Many of the painters whose works we now admire at 
the Rue Lafitte will contribute nothing to the Salon. Of course, it 
is far more satisfactory for them to have their paintings thus shown 
in a chosen locality, surrounded by works of equal or of compara- 
tive merit, and not swamped amid a deluge of mediocrity such as 
now overwhelms the great official exhibition annually. Yet if ge- 
nius deserts the Salon wholly, and leaves it to unknown merit or 
to aspiring mediocrity alone, what will become of that great an- 
nual Art-display thus deprived of its most attractive features? 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



ARTIN THE CITIES. 



BALTIMORE. — A collec.ion of about sixty paintings, by Mr. Bolton 
Jones (a sketch of whose life is given with illustrations in this 
number of the Art Journal), and Mr. A. J. H. Way, was sold on the 
igth of December by Messrs. William B. Norman and Co., auctioneers, 
for $3,600. The principal buyers were Mr. A. S. Abell, Mr. John W. 
McCoy, Mr. Wallace King, Mr. Addison Clark, Mr. Theodore Hooper, 
Judge J. N. Camden, and Mr. German H. Hunt. The sale was con- 
sidered successful. . . . Mr. H. D. A. Henning's small piece of sculp- 
ture, representing a boy who, while in process of being bathed by his 
nurse, chaws a towel playfully over his head, is on exhibition at Mr. 
David Benham's Art-rooms. The marble is coloured after life, accord- 
ing to the almost obsolete practice of some of the best classic Greek 
sculptors. . . . The Decorative Art Society have had a frog opera, and 
made therefrom $600 net. They are exhibiting two very beautiful fire- 
screens, and propose to teach their pupils how best to fashion such con- 
veniences. One of the screens is embroidered, the other hand-painted. 
... A bazaar at the Masonic Temple, in aid of the building fund of 
Christ Church, was the scene of activity, beauty, and most encouraging 
financial returns. The booths were in charge of Mrs. Mary Chase 
Rogers (a granddaughter of Samuel Chase, who signed the Declaration 
of Independence), Mrs. Baylor, Mrs. Alice Goldsborough, and others. 
Miss Fitzgerald presiding at the gipsy tent, and Miss Stansbury, of Vir- 
ginia, at the well. . . . Miss Mary Dorsey Davis, after several years 
work, has finished a drawing of the original great seal of Maryland, 
which was brought over by Governor Fenclall in 1658. The reproduc- 
tion has been made possible by diligent searching of the defaced or 
broken old seals preserved by her ancestors. It is believed to be the 
only true representation in existence of the great seal of the Lords 
Baltimore. 

Boston. — A collection of Mr. B. C. Porter's most recent portraits of 
ladies and children has been on exhibition in the gallery of Doll and 
Richards. The works are very careful, as usual, of the decorative as- 
pects of the sitters and their surroundings, Mr. Porter thinking it, per- 
haps, of even more importance to produce a picture than to get a like- 
ness. . . . About forty artists have opened a gallery in the Studio 
Building for the disposal of their works by private sale. It is hoped 
that the affair will be permanent. . . . Mr. John La Farge's recent sale 
of pictures and studies was very successful, netting about $12,000. . . . 
Mr. Walter M. Brackett has painted for Mr. Habersham, of Savannah, 
Georgia, an immense salmon-piece, which was exhibited in one of Noyes 
and Blakeslee's windows. . . . Miss O'Connor has coloured some pho- 
tographs on glass of the Tanagra figurines, which make very pretty 
transparencies. . . . The late William M. Hunt's first study for his 
famous ' Marguerite' is expected from France, and will be shown in 
Doll and Richards's gallery. ... It is reported that the largest number 
of handsomely-dressed persons visit the Art-Museum on the free days, 
and it is asked whether this ought to be so. . . . The twenty-first gene- 
ral exhibition of the Art Club began on the 8th of January. ... A 
monument nineteen feet high, of veined Italian marble, cut in Gothic 
style, has been erected in the cemetery of Andover, in memory of the 
late President Leonard Woods, of Bowdoin College. The plinth of the 
pedestal is of finely-hammered Quincy granite,, and its base of pohshed 
dark Quincy granite. . . . The trustees of the Art-Museum have re- 
quested the committee on the Hunt Memorial Exhibition to recommend 
some pictures in that display for purchase by them at their next annual 
meeting. . . . Mr. Edward D. Bolt, Jr., and Mr. William Tudor, have 
been exhibiting in the gallery of Williams and Everett a collection of 
about a hundred small water-colour studies of architecture and land- 



scape. . . . The model for a beautiful fern-basket, on Trinity table, at 
the Old South Church Fair, was furnished by Mrs. Levi P. Morton, of 
New York City. . . . Miss Ellen Hale has painted and exhibited a half- 
length portrait of her father, the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, which dis- 
plays true artistic insight. . . . The Lincoln Emancipation Group, 
sculptured in Florence by Mr. Thomas Ball, and presented to the city 
of Boston by the Hon. Moses Kimball, was unveiled in Park Square on 
the 6th of December. It cost §20,000, including pedestal, and is of 
bronze, representing a liberated slave at the feet of Abraham Lincoln. 
The slave is after a photograph of Archer Alexander, the last slave ever 
captured in Missouri under the fugitive-slave law. Lincoln stands by 
a monolith with a scroll in his hand. The base of the group is of 
granite, and on its front, in heavy raised letters, are the words, " A 
race set free and the country at peace, Lincoln rests from his labours." 
At the corners of the base will be four large bronze vases for flowers. 
The group is nine feet and a half high, and rests upon an octagonal 
granite die six feet two inches high, which in turn rests upon the base. 
The height of the whole above the sidewalk is twenty-four and a half 
feet. . . . The sale of the pictures belonging to the heirs of the late W. 
M."Hunt will take place in February. ... A " Draughtsmen and Ar- 
tists' Association" will soon be organised, with a fine reading-room. 

Chicago. — On the i8th of December an adjourned meeting of the 
Chicago Academy of Design was held at No. 103 State Street, Mr. J. 
C. Cochrane in the chair, and Mi'. G. J. Verbeck Secretary. Mr. R. W. 
Wallis and Professor Felix Regamey were elected Academicians. The fol- 
lowing standing committees were appointed : Committee on Gallery and 
Exhibition, Messrs. Beecher, Stiles, Pickering, BurghofTer, and Hall ; on 
Reception and Entertainments, Messrs. Cochrane, Volk, Root, Verbeck, 
Robertson, and Meli ; on Prizes, Messrs. Sloan, Drury, Bigelow, Wallis, 
and Mrs. St. John ; on Membership, Messrs. Peterson, Brooks, Collis, 
Gregori, and Peck ; on Schools, Messrs. Scheerdt, Brown, and Volk. 
At a previous meeting, on the 13th of December, President Cochrane 
delivered an address before a large audience, whom he congratulated on 
the fact that the Academy had renewed its youth after the great fire 
that burned its building and its treasures. He recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee whose duty it should be to gather the records 
of the institution before the gi-eat fire ; and that, since a majority of the 
trustees had deserted the institution, the Board of Trustees be abolished 
altogether, the president of the institution appointing a cabinet in their 
place, or else a return be made to the old form of government by a 
council. The Committee on Minutes and Records presented a report 
from which it appeared that the property of the Academy had been sold 
by the sheriff to the Academy of Fine Arts. On the 13th of December, 
also, the Academy gave a reception to M. Felix Regamey, the French 
artist, whom it has elected an Academician, and who, it is said, has been 
commissioned by the French Government to prepare a series of articles 
on American Art. On the 5th of December was held the annual recep- 
tion of the Academy of Design, made memorable by the visit of General 
Grant, who appeared at about half-past five o'clock, and examined the 
collection of about ninety-five oil-paintings, crayons, and photographs. 
He was escorted by Mr. G. J. Verbeck and Mr. H. E. C. Peters, and 
was introduced by Mr. Cochrane. 

Cincinnati.— The one chief need in Art-matters is felt to be the 
establishment of a headquarters for artists which shall be recognised as 
such throughout the city. " If," says the Cincinnali Commercial, " our 
city artists would form a league or a sketch-club, and have a room 
where their united work could be exhibited, and where an Art-reception 



